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Staff was made a living and working entity instead of a shadowy
ideal. The Regular Army at home was organised in complete
readiness for war as a striking force of six infantry divisions
and one cavalry division; the Militia became the Special
Reserve, of which a portion was ear-marked for garrison or line
of communication duty abroad in the event of war ; while the
rest were allotted the role of finding drafts for the regular units
to which they were attached. The Yeomanry and Volunteers
were reorganised from top to bottom, and emerged as the
Territorial Army of fourteen infantry divisions and fourteen
cavalry brigades, raised, administered and financed by local
bodies known as County Associations but called out for annual
training under the direction of the War Office, and organised
throughout on Regular Army lines complete for war service.
Behind these the Officers' Training Corps in universities and
schools ensured a supply .of partly-trained officers for the second
line forces both in peace and in war.
A new spirit was introduced into the Regular Army by the
institution of annual manoeuvres and the increase in training
schools and courses in various branches of the military art,
while our relations with the self - governing Dominions in
matters of doctrine and defence were made more intimate
and systematic by'consultation and co-operation between the
various branches of the Imperial General Staff. Finally the
Committee of Imperial Defence, an unofficial but authoritative
body meeting under the auspices of the Prime Minister, con-
sidered and made recommendations on all matters of military
and naval interest, laid down lines of policy to be pursued in
peace and in war, and prepared for the complete co-ordination
of our preparations in the event of an outbreak of hostilities
with any European Power.
It had long been evident to most men of perception that
such an eventuality was not only possible but even to be
expected in the near future, and that Haldane's new military
machine would not have to wait long before being put to the
test. Meanwhile he and his military coadjutors felt that their
work had been good, that for almost the first time in her
history Britain would enter upon her next war, if not fully
prepared, at any rate without being from the first hopelessly
surprised and outclassed. Indeed, asr events were to show, the
new army was, for its size, the finest fighting force in Europe,
and the co-operation of the whole military power of the nation
behind it had been arranged for as thoroughly and rapidly as
the exigencies of peace conditions would allow.
Time passed, and in the hot early August days of 1914
the British army was suddenly called upon to undergo its